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Is spotless reputation; that away, 

Men are but gilded loam or painted clay. 
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The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a ot beautiful works 
of art, or objects of scientific value, or a donation 
to its financial resources, aids in the growth of 
these collections and the extension of its service 
is contributing substantially to the glorious mis- 
sion of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men and women who have chosen 
them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


The Carneciz Macazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages, with 
the usual credit. 


THE CHILDREN’S CLASSES 


CoMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
DEPARTMENT OF Pus ic INSTRUCTION 
HarrisBuRG, PENNSYLVANIA 

Dear CARNEGIE: 


The article on ‘Children at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute’’ in the Carnecig Maaazine for March has 
ey, So me to write you in regard to a young 
man from Pittsburgh who is now in Harrisburg. 
This young man recalls his visits to the Carnegie 
Institute in 1917 and the fact that through these 
organized visits a great interest in art was de- 
veloped in him. He relates in detail the instruc- 
tion he received at the Institute, which has led to 
an intelligent appreciation and evaluation of 
works of art. I thought you might be interested 
in this example of the enduring influences of these 
organized gallery visits. I also recall, with some 
degree of satisfaction, my conferences with John 
W. Beatty in arranging for these visits, which 
were followed in later years by so many other 
museums throughout the country. 

—C. VaLenTINeE Kirby 
[Chief, Art Education] 


The children who come to the Carnegie Insti- 
tute for instruction in art and museum work now 
number several thousands every week. 


PAST OF READ BECOMES RED 


In last month’s CarneGcig MaGazine we asked 
for the judgment of our readers on our suggestion 
to change the spelling of the past tense of the verb 
to read, making it red. The first return on this 
challenge came from a good friend, C. M. Bom- 
berger, editor of the Daily News-Dispatch, of 
Jeannette, Pennsylvania, in whose sprightly 
columns he says: ‘‘The CarneGiz MaGazINE sug- 
gests that since We lead the horse; we led the 
horse. We bleed the patient; we bled the patient. 
We feed the child; we fed the child. Why, not, 
we read your letter as we sit by the fire; we red 
your letter last night."’ And then, doubtless, in 
fear of red governments and as a good American, 
Mr. Bomberger declares that he would rather say 
perused than red. 

But all the host of others who have sent in 
their votes declare their acceptance of red. And 
more and more, in casual reading, we observe the 
necessity for a spelling that will distinguish the 
present from the past. For instance, last evening, 
in going through the Atlantic Monthly, we 
stumbled on this expression from an article on our 
changing language by Wilson Follett: ‘‘Thus,” 
says Mr. Follett, *‘I am disconcerted when in the 
fourth edition of The American Language I read: 
‘Today the distinction between shall and will,’” 
etc. Now, what tense did Mr. Follett mean to use 
when he wrote that word read? Was it read, pres- 
ent, or red, past? We doubt if he himself could say. 

But enough of argument! The past tense of the 
indicative form of the verb to read, when used 
henceforth in the Carngecig Maaazing, will be 
red: ‘I red your letter last night.”’ 
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A CENTURY OF 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


By Litoyp GoopricH 
Research Curator, Whitney Museum of American Art 


An exhibition, ‘‘A Century of American Landscape Painting,’’ opened at the Carnegie Institute 
on March 22 and will continue through April 30, which illustrates through eighty paintings the de- 
velopment of that art form in this country from 1800 to 1900. The exhibition was made possible through 
the generous loans of paintings by museums, galleries, and collectors. ] 


Pig 


THE CATSKILL VALLEY By ASHER B. DuRAND (1796-1886) 
Lent by The Minneapolis Institute of Arts 


ANDSCAPE PAINTING, one of America’s 
most characteristic forms of artistic 
expression, was one of the latest to de- 
velop. A race busy taming the wilder- 
ness had little time for more than the 
bare necessities of life. The only art for 
which there was any demand in colonial 
America was portraiture. The pro- 
vincial aristocrat wanted himself and 
his family preserved for posterity, but 
he had no desire for the higher forms of 
att. Least of all was he interested in 
landscape, which fulfills no useful pur- 
pose, tells no story, points no moral; an 
art as nonutilitarian as lyric poetry or 
music. The love of Nature, which is the 
motivating force of landscape, is the 
product of an old and settled civiliza- 


tion, not a pioneer one. It had little 
place in the hardheaded America of 
colonial days. To the colonists Nature 
was a force to be combated, not loved. 

Few landscapes were produced in this 
country before the end of the eighteenth 


century. Most of these were views of 
cities, not very different from maps and 
of little more artistic value. Sometimes 
a portrait painter, such as Connecticut's 
Ralph Earl, would introduce a land- 
scape background, showing his sitter 
next to a window through which could 
be seen a view of the local countryside. 
But the only artist of the time whocould 
be called a professional landscapist was 
the obscure and eccentric Francis Guy, 
who specialized in painting the country 
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825-94) 


Lent by Albright Art Gallery 


estates of the gentry as other artists 
painted their portraits. 
Most of the few early landscapes were 


essentially portraits of places. The first 
American to break away from this con- 
ception was Washington Allston. Of 
brilliant intellect and romantic tem- 
perament, steeped in the classics, Alls- 
ton in his youthful years abroad pro- 
duced a series of landscapes based on the 
scenery of Switzerland and Italy modi- 
fied by reminiscences of the old masters. 
The work of a visionary, with a strange- 
ness and remoteness like that of his 
friend Coleridge, they were also the 
creation of a gifted plastic artist, fa- 
miliar with the great art of the world. 
They were the first landscapes produced 
by an American which were not merely 
portraits of places but products of crea- 
tive imagination. But unfortunately for 
American art, Allston’s later work did 
not bear out this brilliant promise. Re- 
turning to this country, far from the 
stimulus of artistic contacts, his crea- 
tive instincts became atrophied. 
Something similar happened to other 
imaginative artists of the time. Their 


best work was done abroad, in the 
enthusiasm of youth and under the 
stimulus of foreign study. Returning to 
America they found a civilization too 
bare and crude to support any but the 
most utilitarian and limited type of 
subject. Their classical and romantic 
themes and their landscapes met with 
no response. To keep their bodies from 
starving they turned to portraiture; and 
in the process their imaginations starved. 
America of the early nineteenth century 
killed the higher imaginative faculty in 
her artists. In such an atmosphere land- 
scape painting survived only as the 
occasional recreation of artists who 
made their living in other fields. 

Not until about 1830 came the be- 
ginnings of our first native landscape 
school, the Hudson River school, which 
coincided with the rise of Jacksonian 
democracy, with its strongly nativist 
and Western sentiment. Our colonia! 
dependence on Europe was giving way 
to a new self-confidence. Western ex- 
pansion was bringing a realization of 
the vast size and natural wonders of the 
continent. A comfortable bourgeois 
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class was appearing, whose interest in 
art, though still provincial, went be- 
yond the perpetuation of their own 
faces, and who were far enough re- 
moved from the pioneer stage to ap- 
preciate the beauties of native scenery. 

The founder of this landscape school 
was Thomas Cole. Of English birth, 
with a decided literary bent, Cole ap- 
proached the American scene in a highly 
romantic spirit. He was enamored of 
the wildness of America, the solitude 
of her forests, the lordliness of her 
rivers, the grandeur of her mountains, 
the blazing colors of her autumn foliage, 
her crystal air, and cold high skies. His 
vision was colored by a Byronic imagi- 
nation. Nature appealed to him only in 
her grandest aspects. Simple hills as- 
sumed Alpine proportions, gentle slopes 
became beetling crags, and a stormy, 
melodramatic light was cast over the 
face of things. Deeply religious, Cole 
was interested in Nature not only for 
herself but as an exemplification of 
Christian teachings, 
and his work had 
a strong element of 
moralism, embodied 
in large ‘allegorical 
paintings such as 

‘The Course of 
Empire.’’ But with 
all the overliterary 
quality of his art, 
Cole was the first to 
paint this country 
with a full ap- 
preciation of its 
picturesqueness. 
Like Cooper and 
Bryant in litera- 
ture, he first ex- 
pressed in art the 
romantic cult of the 
wilderness. 

Cole and the 
other members of 
the Hudson River 
school believed 
that the nobler 
the subject was, 
the nobler the pic- 


ture would be. In the typical Hudson 
River landscape the canvas is enormous, 
the subject grandiose, the viewpoint 
panoramic, embracing every natural fea- 
ture within range of the eye. Yet so 
minute is the handling that one can see 
every leaf. The Hudson River painters 
were convinced that the best way to 
express their sincere love of Nature was 
to copy her literally. In this lay the 
great fallacy of their art. The grandeur 
of mountains depends on elements— 
such as height, scale, and distance— 
that only the greatest artists have been 
able to translate into plastic terms. The 
Hudson River method remained that of 
photographic representation instead of 
plastic creation. 

Yet their less pretentious works show 
a sincerity, a direct communion with 
Nature, a love of the leafy exuberance of 
the wilderness, and an engaging roman- 
tic sentiment that keep them alive for 
us today. Their style has a leisurely and 


spacious completeness, a sense that, in 


WASHINGTON UNDER THE COUNCIL TREE 
By Josepn Pickett (1848-1918) 
Lent by The Newark Museum 
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however provincial a way, they were 
trying to follow a great tradition. They 
remain the true pioneers of American 
landscape painting, and in the work of 
their most gifted members, Cole, 
Durand, and Kensett, they left us many 
canvases that compare with the best of 
the American school. 

The grandiose style that Cole had 
started reached its culmination after the 
Civil War, in that period of immense 
material expansion when railroads were 
spreading their network over the coun- 
try, the Far West was being opened, and 
industrialization was creating the first 
great American fortunes. The Gilded 
Age demanded an art that would satisfy 
its craving for “‘the biggest thing on 
earth.’’ The response was the work of 
Frederick E. Church, Albert Bierstadr, 
and Thomas Moran. Their enormous 
canvases pictured the natural marvels of 
the Western Hemisphere—Niagara Falls, 
the Rocky Mountains, the volcanoes and 
jungles of Central and South America. 
The technical proficiency of all these 
men was astounding. Their panoramas 
were even more extensive than Cole’s, 
while every detail, every phenomenon 
of weather, was rendered with photo- 
graphic accuracy. They represent the 
culmination of the spectacular side of 
the Hudson River school, but by this 
time everything in the school that was 
of value as art had evaporated. These 
huge pictures, the wonders of an un- 
critical generation, are supreme ex- 
amples of the fallacy that a beautiful 
subject makes a beautiful picture. 

The social changes that called forth 
the grandiose style eventually brought 
about its end. As wealth increased, the 
first naive expansiveness of the new 
plutocracy gave way to sophistication. 
European travel was now taken for 
granted, the critic and the dealer stood 
ready to give advice, and on the red 
damask walls of the big houses ap- 
peared the latest Salon prize winners, 
which made our older artists seem pro- 
vincial. American taste was ready for 
an American art more in accord with 
Continental standards. 


Of the same generation as the younger 
Hudson River painters, but in every 
other respect their opposite, was George 
Inness. His early work was in the tight, 
panoramic style; but his restless tem- 
perament demanded something richer, 
more emotionally satisfying. Instead off 
Nature as a cold external phenomenon, 
spectacular or awe-inspiring, he felt her 
as a presence of which he was part and 
which was part of him. Instead of the 
old grandiosity, he was drawn to the 
intimate aspects of Nature. Instead of 
the romantic cult of the wilderness, he 
loved civilized landscape, in which men 
had lived and left their marks in the 
familiar beauty of meadows and woods, 
farms and pastures. His liberation from 
the old provincial tradition was helped 
by visits to Italy and France and con 
tacts with the Barbizon school, which 
confirmed his bent toward a more inti- 
mate poetic landscape. 

‘*A work of art,’’ Inness once said, 
“is not to instruct, not to edify, but to 
awaken an emotion’’—a conception 
radically different from the moralistic 
literalism of the Hudson River painters. 
The facts of Nature meant less to him 
than her moods and the sentiments 
which she aroused in him. He identified 
himself with the spirit of Nature, and 
in his best work her mood and the 
artist’s were indistinguishable, and the 
picture became both a representation of a 
special aspect of Nature and an expres 
sion of personal emotion. Whereas the 
Hudson River men had paid little at 
tention to variations of light or atmos- 
phere, Inness was extremely sensitive to 
such effects and skilful in capturing 
them, so that his later manner was a 
foretaste of impressionism. In his hands 
the old-fashioned tightness changed to 
broad simplification, and the browns of 
the old school were transformed into 4 
richer and more varied palette. He saw 
everything in terms of color; and as he 
matured, color became the predominant 
element in his art. 

This emotionalism was at once the 
source of Inness’ appeal and his greatest 
weakness. His emotions, concerned 
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LANDSCAPE WITH CATTLE By Assotr H. THAYER (1849-1922) 
Lent by Alphaeus P. Cole 


only with Nature's transient effects and 
moods, did not extend to her enduring 


structure and forms. His art was al- 
ways more remarkable for tone and 
color than for plastic qualities, so that 
he can never be numbered among the 
few supreme landscapists who have 
combined all these elements. But he 
expressed the lyrical side of landscape 
with such mastery that his work will 
always be valid. He remains the most 
many-sided and vital of our landscapists, 
and the one who exercised the widest 
influence, revolutionizing the concep- 
tion of landscape painting in his day. 

A similar development was followed 
by Inness’ younger colleagues, Alexander 
Wyant and Homer Martin. Wyant 
evolved from the hard Hudson River 
tradition to the subtle, silvery intimacy 
of his later manner. Martin began by 
painting his native Adirondacks with 
something of the old literalism but with 
a New sensitiveness and intensity. Ex- 
tremely independent, almost entirely 
self-taught, he gradually created for 
himself a personal style that was the 


expression of his contemplative and 
deeply poetic temperament. The key- 
note of his art was solitude; one of his 
friends said, ‘‘Martin’s landscapes look 
as if no one but God and himself had 
seen the places.’” He loved the lonely 
places of the earth, but he never over- 
dramatized them or moralized over 
them. Like Inness he expressed pri- 
marily his personal emotions about 
Nature, the dominant mood being a 
serene and penetrating melancholy. But 
his method was more objective than 
Inness’, without the latter’s easy emo- 
tionalism. Every picture revealed a sense 
of design which, though limited by a 
naturalistic viewpoint, was authentic. 
His color, somber but with a subdued 
richness, was used musically, and his 
mature paintings were compositions in 
which form a color played their parts 
in a total harmony. When he died, 
neglected and half-blind, he left a body 
of work which within a restricted emo- 
tional range was the most distinguished 
of any of our pure landscapists. 

Inness, Wyant, and Martin liberated 
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landscape from outworn conventions, 
made it the expression of personal emo- 
tion, raised it technically to the level of 
European practice. By this time America 
was beginning to come of age artisti- 
cally. Increasing wealth and leisure had 
produced a more mature culture. Since 
the early years of the century there had 
developed a cult of Nature, appealing to 
the characteristic American love of the 
outdoors, to our optimism and idealism, 
and providing an escape from the reali- 
ties of modern industrial civilization 
into what seemed a simpler and purer 
world. Landscape painting was now 
not only an accepted art form, but on 
the whole the most popular. 

There was now a broader scope for 
individualism than ever before, and 
the new painters of landscape in- 
cluded a wide variety of viewpoints. 
At one extreme, the direct, powerful 
naturalism of Winslow Homer cele- 
brated the inexhaustible vitality of Na- 
ture, the wildness of Northern forests, 
the force and vastness of the sea. At 
the other extreme, Albert Ryder created 
his unearthly world, remote from every- 
day actuality but having a deeper and 
more haunting kind of reality—the 
landscape of the subconscious mind, in 
which the imagination that had lane 
starved out of the earlier American 
artists found an.expression, on a smaller 
and more private scale but with greater 
intensity. Between these extremes of 
naturalism and romanticism existed 
many varied viewpoints and tempera- 
ments, which make this period the most 
vital in nineteenth-century American art. 

Toward the end of the century came 
anew movement—this time from abroad 
—impressionism. ‘Light is the princi- 
pal person in a picture,’’ said Manet. 
Sunlight and air and the transitory as- 
pects of things became the new subjects 
of painting. But by the time the move- 
ment reached our shores it had been 
much transformed. The influence of 
Monet’s robust naturalism was modified 
by Whistler's attenuated estheticism. 
The product of these two influences was 
a poetic and decorative art far removed 


from realism. The American impres- 
sionists were men of refinement rather 
than power, and their special contribu- 
tion was a delicately lyrical art. But 
they brought painting out into the sun- 
light, cleansed it of much that was 
stale and old-fashioned, and introduced, 
for the first time in American art, an 
element of paganism. By the end of the 
century the love of outdoors and light 
and color, and the enjoyment of the 
sensuous beauty of the world that was 
the essence of impressionism, had be- 
come the dominant spirit of a whole 
generation. 

Thus the century had seen an evolu- 
tion from landscape as portraiture of 
places, to landscape as glorified illus- 
tration, to landscape as expression of 
mood, to landscape as light and color. 
In general it had been an evolution from 
literal representation toward an art in 
which the elements of Nature were 
freely used by the artist for subjective 
expression. The two poles between 
which the artists of the century had 
gravitated had been literalism and emo- 
tionalism. The best of them had suc- 
ceeded in combining the expression of 
personal emotion with enduring struc- 
tural qualities: some of the early paint- 
ers like Earl, Allston, and Morse; 
Inness occasionally, Martin and Homer 
frequently, Ryder almost invariably. 
But this is a high standard, attained by 
only a few of the world’s greatest land- 
scape painters who have had the genius 
to fuse emotional content and plastic 
form into that higher synthesis, the 
work of art which exists not only by i its 
subject and mood, but by its creative 
design. 

WHAT ADULT EDUCATION DOES 


The aim of adult education is to inspire grown- 
ups to be something more than they are now and 
to do their work better than they now do it. Its 
beginning is wherever one finds oneself; it ends 
only when ambition ceases to function. At its 
best, it leads to constantly increasing richness of 
life, better appreciation of what life offers, greater 
satisfaction in the use of mind and body, and 
better understanding of the rights and duties of 
one’s fellowmen. 

—James E. Russety 
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FRANZ LISZT, PIONEER AND BENEFACTOR 


By MarsHatt BipwELL 
Organist and Director of Music, Carnegie Institute 


[This article is adapted from the first in a series of Lenten lectures that were given on 
Saturday evenings by Dr. Bidwell in Carnegie Music Hall from February 25 to April 1.] 


Ons of the great- 
est personalities 
of the nineteenth 
century, a man of 
such varied in- 
terests that it is 
quite impossible 
to do justice to 
his many accom- 
plishments, Franz 
Liszt was the 
most astonishing 
virtuoso of his 
age, the inventor of the symphonic 
poem, the progenitor of modern music, 
and a benefactor of every worthy 
musician and cause that came his way. 
His services to Richard Wagner alone 
should make his name immortal, for he 
not only provided him with money that 
was never paid back, but he also gave 
him encouragement when it was most 
needed, and furthermore provided actual 
themes for Wagner’s music. 

The long and brilliant career of this 
gifted man covers the most glamorous 
epoch in the history of music. He was 
born in 1811, at the very time when 
Beethoven was working on his Seventh 
Symphony, and he lived to see the tri- 
umph of Wagner, and even survived 
him by three years. He was about nine 
years of age when he left his native 
country of Hungary for the first time. 
He stopped at Vienna, took some les- 
sons from Czerny and gave a concert, 
which was attended by Beethoven, who 
rushed forward enthusiastically at its 
conclusion and kissed him. At fifteen 
he astounded all Europe with his bril- 
liant fantasies on operatic airs and on 
gypsy melodies, and also by his favorite 
stunt of extemporizing on themes sup- 
plied by the audience. This type of pro- 


gram was pandering to the public taste 
in a way that seems objectionable to us 
today, but in those days pianists on tour 
did not play the classics—they were not 
popular with the great mass of people, 
especially the provincial audiences. 

Liszt was the perfect type of cosmop- 
olite, a sort of wandering minstrel, and 
Paris was his favorite haunt. After his 
father died, he gave piano lessons to the 
socially élite in Paris, becoming a friend 
and intimate of Victor Hugo and 
Alexandre Dumas, and even giving 
Hugo piano lessons. Balzac and Heine, 
as well as other celebrities, knew him 
during this period in his career. When 
he fell in love with a brilliant writer, a 
Countess named d’Agoult, they ran off 
to Switzerland. In the five years they 
lived together, they had three children, 
and the second child, Cosima, became 
the wife of Richard Wagner. 

For the next seven years Liszt made a 
series of concert tours, appearing in 
every large European city, with every 
concert a triumphal event. In 1848 he 
became Kappelmeister—that is, court 
conductor—at the Court at Weimar, 
where for thirteen years he produced 
operas and symphonic concerts. Finally, 
when he was fifty years old, having 
always been something of a mystic, and 
from an early age possessing strong re- 
ligious feeling, he went to Rome to 
study theology and was admitted to a 
monastic order. He continued, however, 
to give concerts, and his appearance on 
the concert platform in Paris in the 
garb of an abbé must have beenstartling, 
to say the least. Think of it, a Hun- 
garian pianist who was also an abbé! 
He now began to write profound re- 
ligious works, but during the summers 
he would return to Weimar to devote 
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himself to his pupils, who came from 
all over the world. Weimar became the 
music capital of all Europe, a Mecca for 
composers, for Liszt never charged any- 
thing for lessons and gave lavishly. to 
all who needed help. He died in 1886, 
having appeared publicly as pianist 
only twelve days before his death. 
Apparently Liszt's activities and en- 
thusiasms were too manifold, too 
variously engrossing, to allow him to 
become a composer of the rank of Bach, 
Beethoven, Wagner, or Brahms. He 
seems to have expressed nothing that 
has not been done a little better by 
someone else. It has been the habit for 
generations to judge him by his best- 
known compositions, which unfortu- 
nately are not his best compositions— 
such pieces as “‘Liebestraume,’’ “La 
Campanella,’’ ‘‘Les Préludes,’’ and the 
“Piano Concerto in E Flat.’’ It is almost 
thesameas judging Sibelius by his ‘Valse 
Triste’’ and “‘Finlandia,’’ or Eigar by 
his ‘‘Salut d’Amour’’ and ‘‘Pomp and 
Circumstance.'’ We rarely hear Liszt's 


piano sonata—a truly superb work, per- 
haps the most outstanding of the entire 


nineteenth century—and his great Faust 
symphony. His best piano music is al- 
most entirely neglected by concert 
pianists and in consequence is virtually 
unknown to the general public. There 
is much power and beauty in his music, 
and if, now and then, you detect an 
incurable disposition toward bombast 
and theatricalism, what would you ex- 
pect of a dazzling virtuoso? 

But whatever one’s opinion concern- 
ing the intrinsic merit of this music of 
Liszt’s, there can be no doubt as to the 
immense influence his work has had on 
the history of the art. No musician has 
more generously lavished his love and 
attention on other musicians—he helped 
and encouraged Chopin, Schumann, and 
Wagner; and he discovered Robert 
Franz. By the time Wagner had written 
his great opera, “Das Rheingold,’ 
Liszt had created six of his twelve sym- 
phonic poems. On page after page of 
these poems we find themes that Wagner 
took over and used in his operas. There 


are chromatic passages in “‘Tristan and 
Isolde’’ that are identical with Liszt's 
tone poem, ‘Tasso’; and the prelude 
from ‘‘Lohengrin’’ certainly was in- 
spired by his tone poem, Orpheus.’ 

Liszt was Wagner's unwearying bene- 
factor and father confessor. It was a 
one-sided relationship, for Wagner never 
conducted a single one of Liszt's orches- 
tral works. His works were written for 
the stage, Liszt’s for the concert hall, 
but the Wagner enthusiasts threw 
Liszt’s works out of the concert hall to 
make room for those of their favorite, 
who was incapable of sharing the em- 
pire of the world even with his best 
friend. But Liszt—grand, generous soul 
—never wavered in his loyalty to this 
greater genius. 

One cannot begin to mention the 
enormous debt that every modern com- 
poser owes to Liszt. The Richard 
Strauss of the symphonic poem could 
not have existed without him, and the 
same applies to innumerable others. 
Both Saint-Saéns and Caesar Franck 
were sedulous imitators. Liszt also 
paved the way for Debussy and the im- 
pressionistic school with such pieces as 
“Sposalizio,’’ and also ‘‘Aubord d'une 
source,” and those other charming 
pieces in his ‘‘Années de Pélerinage.”’ 
He was the first cosmopolitan in music, 
and we find his progeny in every coun- 
try in Europe: such men as Dohnanyi, 
the Russians—Balakireff, Borodin, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, and Rachmaninoff— 
the Spanish Albeniz, and the Bohemian 
Smetana. He was the first of the na- 
tionalists by reason of the encourage- 
ment and inspiration he gave to the 
formation of national schools in many 
countries. 

Up to now, Liszt has seemed to share 
the fate of those innovators and pioneers 
of art who have had to see the result of 
their labors come to a complete fulfil- 
ment in the work of their successors. 
His destiny was to sow the seed from 
which others should garner the harvest. 
The day will come, however, when 
Liszt will be recognized not merely as 
the most potent germinative force in 
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modern music, but also in his own right 
as the inspired creator of some of the 
most original masterpieces of the nine- 
teenth century. 

It is of interest to consider what he 
did for piano technique alone. Before 
his time piano playing was done mostly 
with the finger tips, the elbows held 
close to the sides, the body immovable, 
and the forearm 
taking very little 
of the action. The 
music that Liszt 
wrote simply could 
not be played by 
this method, so 
with him the old, 
graceful, rapid, 
pearly-passage 
school of Vienna 
vanished or was 
absorbed in the 
new technique. 
From then on, free 
use was made of 
the forearm and 
upper arm, and con- 
trary to Beethoven 
—who scornfully 
ignored the limits 
of what fingers 
could do and im- 
posed his tyran- 
nous will upon 
them, straining and 
overtaxing them—Liszt exercises the 
fingers in their own natural direction 
and brings the whole body into play 
behind them. 

He was also the originator of the 
piano recital, for before his time this 
instrument was seldom played in a big 
hall unless it was used in connection 
with orchestra. Now, for the first 
time, a whole evening's performance 
was given over to the piano in a large 
auditorium, and because he forced to 
the utmost the orchestral development 
of the piano, sonority, power, and 
dynamic variety now became the watch- 
word. 

_ It needs no special ear trainitig to en- 
Joy or appreciate Liszt's music. In 


FRANZ LISZT 


listening to pieces of this sort, remember 
that they were written during the ro- 
mantic era, people went wild over this 
sort of thing, and even today we cannot 
help feeling that here is an experimenter 
of heroic caliber. Here is a man of 
action rather than a creator—a con- 
verter into music rather than a creator 
of music. This last statement is proven 
by the great num- 
ber of arrangements 
of other men’s 
music he completed. 
Just think of it! 
He arranged over 
two hundred pieces 
of various com- 
posers for piano 
solo! The most 
artistic of these 
transcriptions are 
the organ fugues 
of Bach and the 
songs of Schubert. 
But let us not for- 
get that he also 
created an immense 
amount of music of 
his own—almost 
one thousand pieces. 
He is really the 
first great program 
composer, for he 
translated into 
music a great part 
of the literature of his day: ‘‘Consola- 
tions,’’ “‘Harmonies poétiques et re- 
ligieuses,"’ “‘Légendes,’’ ‘‘Eglogues,”’ 
and so on. Even Dante, Victor Hugo, 
Petrarch, Byron, and Lamartine are so 
converted. When listening to his music 
you quite often follow a story or poem. 

Even when he wrote a piece of abso- 
lute, pure music, such as the ‘‘Piano 
Concerto in E Flat,’’ he could not resist 
a touch of the programmatic. When he 
played the now-familiar introduction to 
his friends he told them that the notes 
could be translated into words saying, 
‘Das versteht ihr all nicht,’’ with the 
interrupting chords saying, ‘‘Nur ich!”’ 
or “‘All of you do not understand this, 
only I.”’ 
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The tone poem, which Liszt invented, 
was a natural outgrowth of both the 
nationalistic and romantic movements, 
since fairy tales and folklore provide 
such excellent material for the purpose 
of musical illustration. But Liszt was 
not a realistic composer as were Berlioz 
and Richard Strauss—in their music you 
know just where the heroine swoons 
and the hero hangs himself. Liszt, not 
believing in that sort of thing, did 
not try to imitate sounds of Nature 
but rather emotional states—the emo- 
tions caused by a poem, a scene, or a 
fountain. There is a difference; one is 


DEATH OF 


— STOcK- 
HAM BAKER 
passed from earth 
into the higher life 
April 7, 1939. As 
President of the 
Carnegie Institute 
of Technology he 
constantly burned 
the energies of 
mind and body in 
the enthusiasm and 
devotion of his 
work. Keeping 
himself always 
abreast of the for- 
ward movement in 
education, he sought 
to guide his school 
into a complete 
thoroughness of 
instruction, and at 
the same time to 
deepen its scholar- 
ship and expand its influence through- 
out the world. When other men spent 
their summers in the play of needful 
rest, Dr. Baker explored the labora- 
tories of European schools and de- 
livered lectures at foreign universities, 
where he spoke in the language of those 
countries. He neglected the call of 
mountains and lakes in order that he 


DR. THOMAS S. BAKER 


objective, almost crude; the other is sub- 
jective and poetic. Liszt was poetic in 


his program music, and, in the words of 
one writer: ‘“The moods caused by the § 


sight of the Alps, the Villa d’Este, or 
the Lake at Wallenstadt, passed through 
his mind and out of his fingers.’’ In 
inventing the tone poem, he was the 
true father of program music in its most 
artistic form. 

Incomparable in his intensity of ex 
pression, whatever fate his music may 
have, Liszt himself will always remain 
one of the great, outstanding figures in 
the history of music. 


DR. BAKER 


might seek out, in 
the fastnesses of 
education, some 
additions to his 
faculty which 
would bring a 
newer method or a 
stronger light upon 
the technical prob- 
lems of the world, 
feeling always 
amply compen- 
sated for the loss of 
personal recreation 
by the gain of pro- 
fessional advantage 
in promoting hu- 
man knowledge. 
Under this hard 
usage the human 


machine broke 


down. In 1935 Dr. 
Baker retired from 
active service and 
was given the position of President 


Emeritus, where he learned a new lesson § 


that time could be made attractive 
when devoted to travel, contempla- 
tion, and the companionship of friends. 


He made his mark in the world of 


education, and he will be greatly missed 
by those who enjoyed the privilege 
of his acquaintance. 
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PROMISE OF AMERICAN YOUTH 
Twelfth Annual Scholastic Exhibition of High-School Art Opens May 2 


By Gtapys L. ScHMITT 
Scholastic Magazine 


Tuis year, for the 
seine time, the 
Carnegie Insti- 
tute is opening 
its doors on an 
exhibition that 
has become tradi- 
tional in Pitts- 
burgh. The last 
three galleries on 
the third floor, 
lying beyond the 
Photographic 
Exhibition and hidden behind drapes 
and roll-doors, have been the scene of 
long preparations and exciting dis- 
coveries. There the members of Scholas- 
tic staff have been receiving, unpacking, 
and listing thousands of oils, water 
colors, statuettes, textiles, advertising- 
art designs, black and colored inks, and 
pieces of metalcraft and pottery—every- 
thing from a five-foot mural to a silver 
chain. These works of art have come 
from all parts of the country. They 
possess the freshness and vigor of crea- 
tions made by young and ardent hands. 
Most of the work has been born in the 
schoo!room; and, without this event, 
most of it would never have gone 
farther than the place of honor on the 
classroom exhibit table or in the glass 
case in the high-school corridor. 

But twelve years have taught the 
youngest generation of American art 
students that there is a national gather- 
ing place for their productions. They 
know that the forms they have given 
their dreams and observations will be 
considered with respect by expert and 
sympathetic eyes. Literally thousands 
of students—groups of boys and girls 
from art classrooms in every state in the 
country—packed up their masterpieces 
this spring and dispatched them toSchol- 


astic’s Annual Art and Crafts Awards. 

The student who submits his work to 
this event can hope for much. In the 
first year of the Awards, his hopes were 
confined to modest things: he might win 
a small cash prize and might see a design 
of his making on the cover of Scholastic 
magazine. Twelve years ago he was 
given for the first time an opportunity 
to exhibit his work among that of his 
contemporaries. Now, while art has 
been growing up in the public schools, 
Scholastic Awards has been growing 
along with art. The student who enters 
the Awards in 1939 can submit work in 
fifteen divisions; no matter where his 
abilities lie—in almost any branch of 
the arts and crafts—there is a place for 
him in Scholastic Awards. 

He can harbor other hopes, too. He 
may receive a cash prize, a solid sum 
that will help him to buy the materials 
he has been wanting for his work, or 
will provide him with the means for 
making a sketching trip. And if he 
has submitted a portfolio of work that 
shows his capability in several media, 
he may harbor the largest hope of all: 
the opportunity of winning a scholar- 
ship to one of the country’s outstand- 
ing art schools. 

Ninety such portfolios were sub- 
mitted this year. To examine the con- 
tent of any one of them is an interesting 
experience. They contain the strong 
and versatile creations of some of the 
most promising art students working in 
American high schools. One boy sub- 
mitted, among finished oils and water 
colors, hundreds of crayon and pencil 
sketches on stray pieces of paper. This 
young man was plainly so filled with 
the urge to draw that he drew at all 
times and on everything. A bit of 
brown wrapping paper was enough to 
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FARMER BROWN By SAM D. COLLIER 
(San Bernardino, California) 
Colored Inks Division 


start his fingers at their natural work— 
the folder was littered with barnyard 
scenes, figures in action, and expressive 
faces all sketched on paper that would 


otherwise have fallen into the waste- 
basket at home or in the schoolroom. 

The personalities 
that created these 
scholarship port- 
folios are as varied 
as the works them- 
selves. We learn 
from his teacher 
that one of the boys 
is a Rumanian, in 
this country for 
only five years—a 
youth with a zest 
for activity that 
reminds one of the 
many-sided energies 
of men of the Ren- 
aissance. He isa 
singer, an amateur 
actor, and a student 
of his times, deeply 
interested in eco- 
nomics and politics. 
Another boy is de- 


scribed as ‘‘quiet, a real scholar, re- 
tiring and shy, and interested in nothing 
so much as his painting.’’ Still another 
finds time to attend every bicycle race 
in the vicinity and to manage the high- 
school hockey team. One young artist 
cannot put away his brushes when the 
school day is over. At three oclock, 
when his classmates are going home, he 
comes back to the empty studio and 
studies until five. Then, after supper, 
he returns to take the art classes at the 
night school. 

These are the young people whose 
work you will see when Scholastic’s 
Twelfth Annual Art and Crafts Exhi- 
bition opens at the Institute on the 
evening of Tuesday, May 2. The three 
spacious galleries provide room for only 
a fraction of the material that is sub- 
mitted. Before the final jury arrived to 
select pieces to be exhibited and choose 
winners of prizes and scholarships, a 
preliminary jury consisting of Elmer A. 
Stephan, Russell T. Hyde, and Mrs. 
M. A. Rohm had examined thousands 
of pieces of work and had eliminated 
the poorest half of the entries. Even 
after so careful a judgment, in order that 
no possible excellence would be missed, 
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WRECKAGE BY ANTHONY VAiksNoras JR. (Cleveland) 


Pencil Division 
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COKE OVEN AT NIGHT sy Dick WituiaMs (Dormont) 
Oil Painting Division 


Dr. Andrey Avinoff, Director of the 
Carnegie Museum, spent a full day in 
the galleries, heroically. searching 
through the heaps of rejected paintings 
for the proverbial needle in the hay- 
stack: the one rejected work that might 
still be worthy of the consideration of 
the final judges and a place in the ex- 
hibition. 

Dr. Avinoff is a charter member of 
the Scholastic Art Awards final jury: 
he has been giving his time freely and 
graciously for the last twelve years. 
On the jury again this year were two 
other charter members: C. Valentine 
Kirby, Director of Art Instruction for 
Pennsylvania, and Royal B. Farnum, 
Director of the Rhode Island School of 
Design. Mr. Farnum, together with 
three of the other jurors—Norman Rice, 
Dean of the Art Institute of Chicago; 
James C. Boudreau, of Pratt Institute; 
and Wilfred A. Readio, of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology—had special 


reasons for carefully examining the 
lines of pictures displayed for judgment. 
These gentlemen were paying close at- 
tention to the students who were to re- 
ceive art scholarships to their particular 
schools of art. 

At a dinner held in honor of the jury 
at the Hotel Schenley on the evening 
of April 4, the representatives of out- 
standing American art schools men- 
tioned above told the guests in some de- 
tail about the former winners of Scholas- 
tic art scholarships. Their story was a 
satisfying one; it showed that the bridge 
between life as a high-school prodigy 
and life as a mature artist is not so im- 
passable as we may think. Every one 
of the former winners of Scholastic Art 
Awards scholarships was reported doing 
fine work either in the college or in the 
outside world. One had been awarded 
a fellowship to continue his studies in 
Europe. Others had made such good 
records in the first year of their at- 
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tendance that their scholar- 
ships were invariably renewed. 
Two have already established 
themselves in the ranks of 
adult artists, one as an effici- 
ent advertising artist, the other 
as the director of a very suc- 
cessful community project in 
art education. 
But—delightful as it may be 
to find and assist the talented 
student—the aims of Scholas- 
tic Awards extend beyond him 
and to the entire population of 
America’s high-school class- 
rooms. The purpose of the 
Awards is to teach enjoyment 
and appreciation through per- 
formance; it is the hope of the 
sponsors and the jury that 
national standards of taste will be 
raised, and that national capacity for 
enjoyment will be increased because 
American students have looked more 
closely at the world around and within 
them in order to create a work of art. 
William C. Palmer, a new member of 
the jury this year, a muralist whose 
work in Queen’s Hospital, New York, 
and in the new Post Office at Washing- 
ton, D. C., has attracted much praise, 
gave us a refreshing viewpoint on the 
Awards. *‘I think this collection of stu- 
dent work is absolutely amazing,’’ he 


DRAY HORSES sy JAMES K. Murpocx (Cleveland) 


Print Division 


THE DOWAGER'S PORTRAIT 
By Rosert Swecer (Pittsburgh ) 
Ceramics Division 


said. “‘I never imagined it would be 
anything so fine as this. So much vi- 
tality—so much art in so many young 
people. A person wonders—eventually ; 
just where does it go?”’ 

And certainly not all the young 
people whose work you will see when 
you visit the Fine Arts Galleries of the 
Carnegie Institute between May 2 and 
May 21—certainly not all the boys and 
girls who have packed up their work 
with high hopes and have sent it to 
Scholastic Awards—will become great 
artists, or even minor ones. But, be- 
cause they have 
painted and have 
seen the world 
richly, as a painter 
must, we have rea- 
son to trust that be- 
cause of this ex- 
perience they will 
live more richly. 
The art education 
which they have 
received in their 
classrooms will 
in future years 
make for better 
homes, neater and 
finer city streets, 
greater respect for 
the bodies they 
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have drawn so carefully— 
a fuller understanding of 
the beauties and values of 
the world in which they 
live. 

Those who visit the 
Institute during the 
Awards Exhibition will 
see a better collection of 
student creative work 
than in past Awards 
shows. The general cali- 
ber of art education is im- 
proving swiftly, and the 
Awards depends entirely 
upon the quality of art 
instruction. The oil and 
water-color sections are 
particularly strong this 
year; there are portraits, 
sectors of industrial life, 
and many pastoral land- 
scapes warm with sum- 
mer sun and quiet under 
snow. Some of the more mature painters 


show that they have chosen idols for 
themselves from the ranks of their pre- 
decessors; the judges remarked several 


times that certain canvases showed the 


GRANDPA SMILING 
By Everyn Coxuins (Lansing) 
Sculpture Division 


THE WORLD—SO FULL OF A NUMBER OF THINGS 


By Exstz Free (Detroit) 
Pictorial Division 


influence of Van Gogh and Cézanne. 
But these young painters are no mere 
imitators of the great; they speak freely 
and refreshingly; following the advice 
of Sir Philip Sidney, they have looked 
into their hearts and discovered there 
the centers of their worlds. 

The water colors were so numerous 
and fine that some of the judges sug- 
gested a separate prize for water-color 
work next year. Almost every school 
submitting work to the Awards teaches 
that medium; still life and landscape are 
the most popular subjects in this di- 
vision, but many of the painters have 
used water color for interiors, flowers, 
and portraits. 

Dr. Avinoff remarked an improvement 
in the work submitted by schools in the 
South. Among the six hundred pieces 
to be exhibited, some could stand side 
by side with the works of mature and 
established artists. Many of the paint- 
ings and drawings have already been 
purchased by the judges, who found 
them excellent enough for permanent 
possession. 

The large technical high schools, 
notably Cass Tech in Detroit and East 
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Tech in Cleveland, still lead the race. 
It was necessary to make a ruling some 
years ago that no single school could 
receive more than eight cash prizes. 
This year the smaller schools have a 
well-deserved showing in the list of ex- 
hibitors and prize winners. 

Pittsburgh has prizes in the ceramics 
section and in advertising art. It has 
contributed some outstanding work, 
too, in the oil division and has main- 
tained its recent high standing in the 
sculpture Awards. Sculpture was judged 
this year by Frank Aretz, Charles Brad- 
ley Warren, and Frederick Bigger. 
Frederick Clayter and Douglas Shamer 
judged the metal work,. jewelry, ce- 
ramics, and textile divisions. Professor 
H. M. McCully, G. D. Whitney, and 
William H. Geilfuss spent a full day 
judging the mechanical drawings. 

The Annual Art and Crafts Awards 
is only one division of Scholastic’s 
broad program for the encouragement of 
creative work in American high schools. 
While the art jury was at work in Pitts- 
burgh, educators in the field of music 
were judging hundreds of student- 
written musical compositions, and the 
New York office of Scholastic was pre- 
paring student-written plays, poems, 
short stories, sketches, and articles for 
the final jury of authors, editors, teach- 
ers, and critics who lend their services 
to the Literary Division of the project. 

But no part of the Awards has quite 
so direct an appeal as the High School 
Art Exhibition. Whoever visits it sees 
American art education in panorama— 
can pause before canvases sent from 
rural classrooms, jewelry forged in the 
crafts departments of urban high schools, 
textiles from the West Coast, pencil 
sketches of scenes in eastern hills, works 
which students have built painfully in 
sections of the country where art edu- 
cation scarcely exists, tempera and oil 
work done under the guidance of master 
teachers in the technical high schools. 

Scholastic magazine has been merely 
the means of drawing these facets to- 
gether for your enjoyment. It takes 
thousands of ardent students, hundreds 
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of patient teachers, a sympathetic jury, 
hospitable galleries, and a nation alert 
to the importance of art to make pos- 
sible the Annual Art Exhibition. It is 
an event in which maturity is at the 
service of eager youth—a singular and 
refreshing occasion in a troubled world. 


CARNEGIE TECH’S 
ANNUAL OPEN HOUSE 


PEN house at the Carnegie Institute 
Ox Technology will be held for the 
thirty-third time, on Friday evening, 
April 28. The exhibition will show the 
students engaged in their regular class 
work, and also many special displays, 
and will include, in the Little Theater 
of the College of Fine Arts, a continu- 
ous program of music recitals—both 
vocal and instrumental—and a short 
play. Visitors may observe the many in- 
teresting fields of education that are a 
part of each college, and since the train- 
ing at Tech carries a real prestige, it is 
a matter of just pride with Carnegie 
Tech officials that their students upon 
completion of prescribed courses can go 
out in the world and earn a livelihood. 
Every young person in the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology is eager to be- 
come a vital, successful part of this fast- 
moving age, and they show it at annual 
open house. 

Another feature of the annual exhibi- 
tion this year will be a showing of 
modern U. S. Army equipment, includ- 
ing motorized units, antiaircraft search- 
lights and artillery. This display will 
be arranged primarily in connection 
with the dedication of the new gage 
laboratory which the Army Ordnance 
Department has established at Tech. 
The dedication will take place on April 
29, but the equipment will be set up for 
the open house. 

The exhibition will open at 7:00 p.m. 
with a dress parade by the Tech R. O. 
T. C. The famed Kiltie Band will ac- 


company the Corps, and will play a 


short concert afterwards. 
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t must be truly a sign of good neigh- 
© hacchip when one school assists in 
the financial upbuilding of another 
schoo! Such a thing is so unusual that 
it becomes 2t once a matter of special 
comment. Imagiuc, then, the pleasure 
and delight that ensue when the post- 
man brings a check for $500 from Miss 
Helen R. Pershing, Treasurer, announc- 
ing it as a gift from the Pittsburgh Fe- 
male College Association to the 1946 
Endowment Fund of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology! The money is for- 
warded by these generous friends for the 
establishment of endowed prizes in the 
music department of the Carnegie Col- 
lege of Fine Arts. It brings with it a 
very special significance, and it will al- 
ways Carry a very special inspiration and 
gratitude, and finally it holds a three- 
fold power of increase, as it will be 
worth $1,500 in the $8,000,000 for 
$4,000,000 settlement to be made with 
the Carnegie Corporation in 1946. 

This is followed by a gift of $314.69 
from the Evening Student Council to- 
ward the 1946 Endowment Fund, worth 
$944.07 in 1946, to go toward the con- 
struction of the Students Activities 
Building, for be it remembered that one 
third of the $4,000,000 that we are to 
raise in order to obtain the $8,000,000 
may be contributed in buildings to be 
located on the campus. 

Then, a student who was absent when 
subscriptions were being taken by his 
fellow students, not wishing to be 
omitted from this fruitful work, sends 
in his check for $6, worth $18 in the 
final settlement. 

And then we come upon the longest 
procession of student contributors that 
we have yet encountered. The sums 
being constantly given by our boys and 
girls, including both undergraduates and 
graduates, are a mark of the continuing 
interest and loyalty of the student body 
in the great enterprise which is to reach 





its goal in 1946 with an addition of 
$12,000,000 to the permanent Endow- 
ment Fund of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. That fund, when raised 
in its entirety, will under normal con- 
ditions bring Tech an additional annual 
income of $600,000, enabling the school 
to perform new services of untold value 
in education and research. 

Here is this latest list of givers, com- 
prising 253 names, and transmitting 
$1,449.50, worth $4,348.50 in 1946: 
William L. Abbott, Jean McKee Aber, 
Helen L. Allen, Franklin H. Allison 


Jr., Chas. H. Anderson, Wm. S. Andrews, 


N.C. Applegate, Don Allshouse, M. T. 
Archer, Beatrice L. Archer, James L. 
Austraw, Jean Roy Austraw, Lucy 
Pardoe Babylon, Edward R. Bachmann, 
Frank L. Balthasar, James Barber, 
L. W. Barger, John L. Bauerle, William 
C. Baumgart, Agnes Bittaker, Naomi 
E. Bitzer, Fred S. Bloom, Raymond B. 
Bogardus, Joseph J. Boyd, Edith D. 
Braden, Helen Logan Bradshaw, Olive 
Freese Bragdon, Margaretta Downing 
Brahmst, G. W. Brahmst, Spenser 
Brittain Jr., Walter D. Bronson, George 
E. Brose, A. A. Brown, James Brown, 
Anne Dougherty Brumbaugh, C. C. 
Brumbaugh, Edward S. Bucher, M. A. 
Buckley, Joseph A. Burg, Robert A. 
Burrows, Betty Muller Butts, L. Doro- 
thy Shults Calvert, John A. Cameron, 
Charles A. Carney, John J. Carr, George 
R. Carroll, Elizabeth I. Caulfield, Helen 
Lewis Chandler, Frederick Chapman, 
Helen M. Charters, Evans W. Cheese- 
man, Redick C. Cheeseman, Glenn 
Chess, John T. Chidester, William A. 
Clements Jr., Cleveland Clan, William 
O. Clinedinst, Helen Cahill Cooke, 
Theodore W. Copeland, Jack B. Cour- 
sin, A. M. Cunnings, R. H. Cutting, 
Martha Dalrymple, H. Walter Damon 
Jr., Joyce Miles Darden, Benjamin F. 
Davis, Catherine E. Davis, Mary Tru- 
man Davis, Kathryn Anderson Dearing, 
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Raymond Devney, O. Alfred Dickman, 
Josephine Whitney Dickman, Mary K. 
Diemer, Betty Marie Domhoff, James 
W. Early, Max Eisenstat, Ray N. Ein- 
stein, Henry T. Elden, Junior W. Ever- 
hard, Janet Perry Fairhurst, Margaret 
Farkas, Howard N. Fawcett, Harry R. 
Ferguson, Gail Sellers Fettke, Frank E. 
Foote, Esther J. Freni, John P. Fry, 
Bess Sheets Gaston, John C. Geffel, E. 
Herbert Gilg, F. V. Giolma, Marjory 
C. Glassburn, Olga Gojdics, Paul D. 
Good, Elizabeth Graf, Dan M. Gray, 
Archie K. Greiner, Grace E. Griffin, 
James M. Guthrie, Samuel G. Haas, 
Helen Eyster Hackett, John A. Hagan, 
F. O. Hamlet, Katherine Wholey Haney, 
Harry C. Hammann, Jane A. Harrold, 
Jane Caldwell Harrold, Emily Fulton 
Hays, Gladys Darby Hayes, Bessie M. 
Hazen, H. C. Henderson, Orrall D. 
Hepburn, J. M. Highberger, Anne Hor- 
ton Hill, Gertrude Townsend Hitch- 
cock, Carl A. Hofmeister, Dorothy M. 
Hopkins, Samuel Horelick, Jean Hori- 
gan, Hope B. Hudson, Lawrence W. 
Ingold, Elmer L. Jarrett, Marion T. 
Jones, R. D. Junkins, Mollie Karlin, 
Leo Kasehagen, Eleanor Duffy Kase- 
hagen, Dorothy Kendall, Catherine 
Keppel, Everette E. Kerns, John H. 
Kinghorn, Edward H. Klemmer, Ruth 
Boyd Klemmer, Elinor C. Kohn, Frank 
H. Kohne, Harry R. Krider, Ira F. 
Kuhn, Lois R. Lagatella, Irene La- 
Londe, James M. Latta, Florence Hill 
Lawler, Millicent S. Leech, Mary Ride 
Lees, Herman Leonarz, Virginia Leslie, 
Dan M. LeVine, Louise MaclInnes, 
William T. Mantell, Evelyn Booth 
Marsh, Philip P. Marshall, Ruth Sny- 
der Marshall, Mathew A. Martin, Anna 
Loomis McCandless, J. R. McClain, 
Helen B. McConkey, Bernice Dover- 
spike McGuire, Sara Goodwin Mc- 
Ilney, Catherine McLaughlin, Edwin 
R. Meng, Frederick H. Meng, Robert 
S. Miles, H. P. Miller Jr., Maude Hainer 
Montgomery, Wm. L. Moorhead, A. 
Stewart Murray, Sue Murray, G. F. 
Narrance, Alan H. Nelson, Charles R. 
Nelson, D. A. Nemser, Virginia Filler 
Nowlin, Antoinette Nugent, Dorothy 


Nuttall, Mary Catherine O'Neill, Elvin 
W. Overdorff, Rody Patterson, Gladys 
Hipple Pedlow, J. H. Penske Jr., 
Esther L. Petrick, Edgar L. Phillips, 
Anthony J. Ponticello, Regis Raab, 
Margaret Kauffman Rearick, J. Richard 
Reed, Walter P. Reid, Edward A. 
Reider, L. F. Reinartz, Lawrence B. 
Rial, J. S. Richards, John Richmond, 
Philip S. Riggs, W. W. Rinehart, Dahlen 
K. Ritchey, Ruth Brooks Robertson, 
J. L. Ross, Andrew Sage, Elizabeth 
Gordon Sayre, Robert Schmertz, W. G. 
Schmucker, May A. Schneider, Louis A. 
Scholl Jr., George D. Schreibeis, Hilde- 
gard Marie Schuster, M. D. Scott, 
Mildred Pattan Scott, Mark Seibert, 
Elizabeth Fonner Shaffer, Michael N. 
Shapiro, Agnes L. Sharp, Mary Alice 
Shields, Wm. I. Sivitz, Earle E. Smith, 
Esther Brumbaugh Smith, Norma L. 
Smith, Paul Snyder, Edna F. Speed, 
J. Robert Speer, Mildred Pollard Spen- 
cer, J. B. Sprague, Edward J. Steiner, 
Hazel A. Stine, Margaret Mattern 
Stoeltzing, Genevieve B. Straessley, 


Jesse C. Taynton, C. H. Thoma, William - 


A. Trimble, Virginia Cooper Trimble, 
Annabel Turner, Edith Turner, August 
E. Vandale, George S. Wall, Elizabeth 
Wanner, Mabel Toudy Watson, Marion 
Pichel Weihl, Ruth E. Welty, Chester 
C. Williamson, J. R. Wilson, Jane M. 
Witherspoon, Mary Olive Wight, Wm. 
Henry Venable, Karl B. Weber, Marian 
Vero Weber, R. H. Wehrle, Fred C. 
Werry, Helen Armstrong Wilhelm, Jean 
E. Wilson, Walter J. Yenny, Jean L. 
Young, Ruth Barton Young, Anna 
Lindsey Young, and Harry Ziff. 

With the addition of these recent gifts 
of $500, $314.69, $6, and $1,449.50 to 
the sums recorded in the March Car- 
NEGIE Macazing the grand total of 
money gifts reported in the Magazine in 
the twelve years of its history reaches 
the following amounts: for the Carnegie 
Institute, $1,239,781.49; for the Car- 
negie Library, $21,822.50; and for the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
$1,537,762.15; or a grand total of 
$2,799,366.14. How long before we 
pass the $3,000,000 mark? 
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BIBLES AT THE LIBRARY 


By Vicror C. SHOWERS 
Assistant, Reference Department, Carnegie Library 


Ir you want to 
read the Bible in 
Burmese, Fin- 
nish, or Ice- 
landic, the Car- 
negie Library can 
lend you only a 
single copy. But 
if you prefer to 
read it in Eng- 
lish, you may 
have your choice 
of one hundred 
and twenty-nine copies in twenty-nine 
different editions, to take home with you. 

After two thousand years the Old and 
New Testaments still rank among the 
top-notch best sellers and, despite the 
fact that most Pittsburgh homes are 
supplied with at least one edition of 
them, the Library finds it useful to keep 
more copies of the Bible on its shelves 
than of any other book of nonfiction, 
with the single exception of Shake- 
speare’s plays. 

Since the opening of the Carnegie Li- 
brary in 1895, some three hundred 
copies of the Bible in English alone 
have been acquired. Of this number, 
one hundred and twenty-nine, as indi- 
cated above, are today available for 
loan, and ninety-five others are kept in 
the permanent reference collection. The 
remainder have been worn out through 
constant use during the years. 

In addition, the Library possesses 
translations of the Bible in twenty-five 
other languages, including such little- 
known ones as Arabic, Burmese, Fin- 
nish, Gothic, Icelandic, Syriac, and 
Negro-English—a curious Creole dia- 
lect spoken by the natives of Dutch 
Guiana in South America. 

Because of its function as a public 
library, Carnegie has been unable to 
purchase any of the rare and valuable 


Bibles that form the core of many pri- 
vate book collections. By gifts, how- 
ever, a considerable number of interest- 
ing editions have come into its pos- 
session. 

The pride of the Library’s collection 
is a Latin Bible printed at Nuremberg 
in the year 1477. This Koburger Bible 
was presented to the Library in 1899 by 
John Caldwell, then a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute and chairman of its Committee on 
Fine Arts. Bound in the original oak 
boards covered with pigskin and brass 
knobs, and with the initial letters hand 
painted in several colors, it is the work » 
of an early German printer named 
Anthony Koburger. 

It is noteworthy that the most valu- 
able book in the world is also a Latin 
Bible, one printed only twenty-two 
years earlier in the near-by German city 
of Mainz by the famous Johannes 
Gutenberg. The only perfect copy of 
this edition in America is kept in a glass 
case under constant guard at the Li- 
brary of Congress in Washington. It 
was the first complete book ever printed 
from movable types. 

Because of the passion of book col- 
lectors for first editions, the Koburger 
Bible owned by the Carnegie Library 
has only a small fraction of the value 
of the Gutenberg work. Yet the casual 
observer would notice little difference 
between the two books. The style of 
printing and the character of the types 
are markedly similar, and the same 
painstaking workmanship and the same 
beautiful rubrication are evident in 
both works. 

Almost as interesting historically is a 
copy of the first edition of the Saur 
Bible in German, which was given to 
the Carnegie Library two years earlier 
by George F. Denniston, a local book- 
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NUREMBERG BIBLE 


dealer, ‘‘on behalf of a number of sub- 


scribers.’” This Saur Bible, so-called be- 
cause its publisher was Christoph Saur, 


was printed at Germantown, Penn- 
sylvania—now a part of Philadelphia— 
in 1743. It was the first one printed in 
the United States in a European lan- 
guage. The only earlier American Bible 
was John Eliot’s version in the Massa- 
chusetts Indian language, which was 
published in 1663. Strangely enough, 
the first American Bible in the English 
language was not printed until 1782, all 
the ones used here prior to that date 
having been imported from England. 
The two most common of these were, 
of course, the Douay, or Roman Catho- 
lic, version, first issued in 1609, and the 
King James version, which was pub- 
lished two years later. But the most 
curious was the so-called ‘‘Breeches”’ 
Bible, an independent translation made 
by a group of English Puritans exiled in 
Switzerland about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. The name of this 
edition, of which the Carnegie Library 
owns three well-preserved copies, is 
derived from the rendering of the 


seventh verse of the third chapter of 
Genesis, which, speaking of Adam and 
Eve, reads: ““Then the eyes of them 
both were opened, and they knew that 
they were naked, and they sewed figge 
tree leaves together, and made them- 
selves breeches.’’ Other versions of the 
Old Testament use the word “‘aprons”’ 
instead of ‘‘breeches’’ in this passage. 

The “‘Breeches’’ Bible is notable as 
the first English translation which 
divided the chapters into verses. Its 
title-page is worth noting in full: ‘“The 
Bible, That Is, the Holy Scriptures 
Conteined in the Olde and Newe Testa- 
ment; Translated According to the 
Ebrew and Greeke, and Conferred with 
the Best Translations in Divers Lan- 
guages; with Most Profitable Annota- 
tions upon All Hard Places, and Other 
Things of Great Importance. Im- 
printed at London by the Deputies of 
Christopher Barker, Printer to the 
Queenes Most Excellent Maiestie.’’ The 
Queen was none other than the great 
Elizabeth. 

One of the three “‘Breeches’’ Bibles in 
the Carnegie Library was given in 1905 
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by Park Painter, formerly of the firm of 
J. Painter & Sons, iron and steel manu- 
facturers located on Water Street. A 
second was lent for safe-keeping in 1917 
by William E. Cooper, then vice presi- 
dent of the Rosendale Upholstering 
Company. The third was lent from his 
private collection by a former trustee, 
Herbert DuPuy, and after his death given 
to the Library, in 1937, by Mrs. DuPuy. 

The Library is also the permanent 
repository of two Mellon family Bibles, 
one in German and one in English, pre- 
sented by Mrs. Thomas Mellon in 1908. 
Mrs. Mellon was Sarah Jane Negley be- 
fore her marriage, and the German copy 
contains a hand-written genealogy of 
the Negley family. 

Among other interesting Bibles in the 
reference collection are expensive il- 
lustrated copies and polyglot editions. 
Some of the illustrated copies are in 
several volumes and include reproduc- 
tions from the works of a number of 
well-known painters who have chosen 
Biblical scenes for their subjects. Those 
illustrated by Gustave Doré and J. 
James Tissot are still in some demand by 
art students and are therefore kept in 
the Art Division of the Library. 


INTERNATIONAL 


bikes CaRNEGIE INsTITUTE is Once again 
indebted to The Art Institute of 
Chicago for the opportunity of showing 
pictures from its annual International 


Water Color Exhibition. The initial 
showing in Chicago included five hun- 
dred and forty-one water colors, pastels, 
drawings, and monotypes, of which one 
hundred and fifty-seven works were 
selected to go on tour. Due to the lack 
of gallery space and the desire to limit 
the exhibition as far as possible to pure 
water colors, only eighty-two of these 
are being shown at the Carnegie In- 
stitute. 

The exhibition gives an excellent idea 
of the present status of this medium in 


Of polyglot Bibles the Library has 
two examples, one printed in seven lan- 
guages, the other in eight. In these the 
different translations are arranged in 
parallel columns for convenient com- 
parison, not only with one another but 
also with the original Hebrew and 
Greek. There is likewise a variation of 
this in the so-called ‘‘Hexapla’’ Bible, 
which gives the six important English 
translations of the New Testament, to- 
gether with their histories and the 
original Greek text, in one complete 
volume. 

One of the most highly esteemed 
Bibles in the entire Carnegie Library 
collection has practically no innate 
value at all. It is a German version 
published at Somerset, Pennsylvania, in 
1813. There is nothing the least extra- 
ordinary about this Bible except that 
it comes from the first edition printed 
in Western Pennsylvania. Unlike the 
others of which we have spoken, this 
Bible was not a gift. The Library pur- 
chased it at a New York auction in 1903 
for $3.90. How many other copies of 
this edition are still extant after one 
hundred and twenty-six years no one 
knows. 


WATER COLORS 


the different nations and expecially in 
the United States, and it is evident that 
water color has taken an important 
place in this country and that the art 
has developed in a distinct way—a 
way in keeping with the medium em- 
ployed. 

American water-colorists owe much 
to the impetus and inspiration that 
Winslow Homer and John Singer Sar- 
gent gave the art. The important work 
of both these artists was in oil, but they 
discovered that they were capable of 
greater artistic expression in water 
color. They permitted the medium to 
dictate in no small measure their tech- 
nique, forsaking, as did their followers, 
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the meticulous workmanship, the over- 
modeled form, and the chalky dull effect 
that was characteristic of English water 
colors. 

The work of the American water- 
colorists in the exhibition—as for ex- 


ample, Millard Sheets, John Whorf, 
Milford Zornes, Frank Benson, Emil 
Bisttram, W. Emerton Heitland, Gor- 
don Grant, Eliot O'Hara, and Elizabeth 
Hoopes—is brilliant, spontaneous, fresh, 
and glowing. They handle design in a 
large way, they utilize the paper in 
their plan, and they permit the colors to 
flow in a broad, rough manner. Having 
rescued the art from the dulness which 
marked much of it in the past and hav- 
ing elevated it to a major form of artistic 
expression, their water colors have a 
verve and spirit. 

Such European water-colorists as 
Otto Dix, Karl Hofer, Xaver Fuhr, 
Joseph Pieper, Max Pechstein, and Karl 
Schmidt-Rottluff of Germany; Jacques 
Darcy, Henri Farge, André Dignimont, 
and Edy Legrand of France; Frank di 
Gioia of Italy; Jean Charlot of Mexico; 
Zygmunt Menkés of Poland; and Jack 
Yeats of Ireland are for the most part 
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familiar to Pittsburghers through their 
representations in oil paintings in the 
Carnegie Internationals, and it is in 
teresting to see their work in wate 
color and to compare it with the Ameri- 
can water-colorists. The Europeans on 
the whole—with the exception of the | 
German Expressionists: Beckmann and 
Schmidt-Rottluff—are inclined to fol 
low the oil technique in doing water 
colors. They are more given to workin 
out details, to superimposing colors a 
to a labored technique rather than t 
the free and simple method of the me 
jority of Americans. 

Water color has a value and appeal 
all its own. The most spontaneous of 
artistic mediums, it has had an im 
portant influence on the development of 
oil painting. It has flexibility and lends 
itself to endless experiments. It is good 
to report that this exhibition gives evt 
dence that the art of water color is very 
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much alive, pee: and _ keenly neg 
adapting itself as an expression of thet ot 
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The exhibition will be shown in the rte 





galleries of the Carnegie Institute until 
April 30. J. O'C. Jai 






















Reviewing Racine’s ‘‘Iphigénie’’ 


By HaroL_p GEOGHEGAN 
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Professor of the History of Art, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


RacINE is cer- 
tainly not an 
example of a 
prophet not be- 
ing without 
honor save in his 
own country! I 
know of no other 
example of a dra- 
matist who has 
held for so long 
the very highest 
rank in his own 
country and yet has been so completely 
neglected by the stages of all other 
countries. And it is not as though this 
love and admiration of Racine were con- 
fined to connoisseurs of literature. At 
the free performances offered by the 
French Government on the 14th of July 
and other holidays, the play chosen is 
more likely than not to be one of 
Racine’s. I have heard distinctly petit 
bourgeois spectators, crowded into the 
narrow and uncomfortable seats of the 
parterre at the Théatre Francais, mur- 
muring under their breath—and some- 
times not much under it!—the ‘‘quota- 
tion’’ lines of Phédre before they were 
spoken on the stage, and wondering 
intelligently how the leading lady was 
going to tackle her great scene in the 
third act. Madame Duclaux in her 
‘Life’ of Racine, mentions the case of a 
certain journeyman-printer, Laurent— 
“known as Coco’’—who was able to 
prove his innocence in a charge of 
burglary by recalling that at the time 
of the crime he was in a saloon with a 
friend where they had discussed ‘‘for 
over three quarters of an hour’’ the 
character Agrippine in Racine’s 
“Britannicus!"’ 

This performance of *' 





Iphigénie’’ is 
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only the second I have ever seen of a 
play by Racine in any language but 
French. The first time was ‘‘Esther’’ on 
the same stage. Nor do I recall ever 
having had the opportunity of seeing 
one. How are we to account for this 
neglect of Racine in every country but 
his own? Jules Lemaitre, in his bril- 
liant ‘‘Ten Lectures on Racine,”’ thinks 
that ‘‘there is one part of Racine which 
must forever remain inaccessible to 
foreigners and’’—limiting his influence 
even further—'‘even to those who come 
from too far south or too far north’’—of 
France, presumably. Racine, he goes 
on to say, ‘expresses what we will call 
the genius of our race; order, reason, 
restrained feeling, and strength clothed 
with grace.’’ Well, perhaps these are 
not the qualities we most prize in 
drama, we, who are not French. They 
are certainly not the characteristics of 
Shakespeare. We are, and always have 
been, more romanticaily inclined. 

I imagine, however, that the chief 
difficulty that lies in the way of our 
appreciation of Racine as a dramatist is 
the difficulty of translating him. The 
French are unanimous in their admira- 
tion of the verbal music of his verse, and 
certainly no English translation gives us 
any hint of that. And then, how are 
we to render the stately French alex- 
andrines into English? Blank verse is 
quite definitely not the answer, and 
rhymed couplets sound strange to the 
English ear, at least in tragedy. Other 
reasons for his neglect have been ad- 
vanced; the lack of action is the com- 
monest. It is quite true that there is 
almost no physical action in the plays. 
But there is plenty of what Lemaitre 
calls ‘‘action intérieure,’’ and no drama- 
tist has understood or portrayed with 
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such sureness and delicacy the workings 
of a woman's mind under the stress of a 
great emotion. The excessive politeness 
and courtliness of the manners of his 
Greeks and Romans have been criticized 
as unsuitable. But if we can accept an 
Elizabethan Caesar or Cleopatra from 
Shakespeare, a Phédre or a Nero from 
the court of Versailles ought not to 
disconcert us. 

““Iphigénie en Aulide’’ is not one of 
the greatest of Racine’s plays—no one 
would dream of classing it with Phédre 
or Athalie or Bérénice—but it was per- 
haps the most popular of all in its own 
day. Louis XIV decided that it was his 
favorite piece, and it was given a mag- 
nificent presentation at Versailles. We 
read in the ‘Mercure Galant’’ of the 
day a description of the crystal chan- 
deliers, the porcelain urns filled with 
flowers, the rows of great orange trees 
and all the other magnificences that 
decorated the stage, and must have 
formed such a strange background for 
the Greek soldiers encamped at Aulis 
waiting for a favorable wind to blow 
their ships to Troy. 

Racine has followed the Euripidean 


SCENE FROM ‘“‘IPHIGENIE’’ BY RACINE—STUDENT PLAYERS 


tragedy of ‘Iphigenia in Aulis’’ in the 
main, and explained in his preface—he 
was almost as fond of prefaces as Mr. 
Shaw—the places in which he departs 
from it. He “‘could not pollute his stage 
by the murder of so virtuous and ami- 
able a person as Iphigénie,’’ nor could 
he follow the legend in which the god- 
dess substitutes at the last minute a stag 
for the human victim, ‘‘a belief which 
might have been held in the days of 
Euripides, but is too absurd and too 
incredible in our day.’’ One wonders a 
little why, with this seventeenth-cen- 
tury mania for ‘‘reasonableness,’’ he 
should have chosen a story in which 
the success or failure of a military ex- 
pedition depends on the sacrifice of the 
general’s daughter! We may, however, 
be grateful for Racine’s rejection of 
Iphigenia’s sacrifice, as it necessitated 
the invention of someone less ‘‘virtu- 
ous and amiable’’ to take her place. 
This was the unhappy and passion-torn 
Eriphile, one of Racine’s most masterly 
inventions and own sister to Phédre 
and Roxane. 

As usual in Racine, the chief interest 
is in the women. “‘Iphigénie’’ contains 


OTTO AUSTIN 
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three magnificent characterizations. For 
of equal importance with the heroine 
there are Clytemnestre and Eriphile. 
Iphigénie is perhaps the least showy 
part of the three, but how beautifully 
and tenderly conceived and written it 
is—this young girl who comes to Aulis 
so eager and so girlishly delighted 
with her approaching marriage, and 
then, finding that death and not mar- 
riage awaits her, remembers that she is 
a princess and the daughter of a great 
house and must act accordingly, and so 
accepts her fate. The young actress 
whom I saw in the part gave a gentle 
and quiet performance which was often 
very moving. Racine found Clytem- 
nestre more or less ready-made. He 
added little to the character, though 
wherever Clytemnestra appears—from 
Aeschylus to Eugene O’Neill—she is, 
given half a chance, an arresting figure. 
This Clytemnestre was played with an 
authority and feeling that surprised me 
in an actress whom I had not hitherto 
associated with tragic parts. Eriphile 
was played with passion, real passion, 
though at present undisciplined and 
often harsh and unpleasing: an interest- 
ing performance. 

The men are less interesting. The 
Agamemnon, though not noticeably 
Homeric, was sincere and delivered his 
fine lines with understanding. Achille— 
I cannot bring myself to call Racine’s 
Greeks by any but the French versions 
of their names—‘‘that charming cava- 
lier, so discreet, so polite, and so well- 
bred . . . . who doffs his feathered hat 
to the ladies and gallantly offers them 
his arm’’—I quote from Taine—was 
just that. That is the way Racine 
imagined him and that is the way he 
should be played, and was. It is silly 
to quarrel with Racine’s young lovers 
because they have not the manners of 
Greeks of the heroic age. Of course 
every principal character had his or her 
confidant or confidante whose unique 
business is to ask leading questions. 
Nothing much can be done with these 
parts but speak the lines intelligently. 
This was generally done. 


‘‘Iphigénie’’ was directed by Robert 
Gill as the partial fulfillment of his re- 
quirements for the Master of Arts de- 
gree. Mr. Gill showed the same in- 
telligence as a director that he had 
previously shown as an actor. ‘‘Iphi- 
génie’’ was directed with a real under- 
standing of the nature of Racinian 
tragedy—slightly romanticized. He con- 
centrated on intelligent speaking of the 
lines and harmonious grouping of his 
personages. You cannot get much 
‘“‘action’’ into Racine, and Mr. Gill 
most wisely did not try to. 

I liked Mr. Weninger’s setting of 
Agamemnon’s spacious tent with its 
glimpse of the bleak Aulidian shore, be- 
yond which Mr. Kimberley’s lighting 
made the scene yet more effective. I 
liked Miss Schrader’s costumes too, all 
except Eriphile’s, which was intended, 
I presume, to symbolize that lady’s fiery 
nature, but which looked more like an 
accident to the cranberry sauce. 

[Owing to lack of space, Mr. Geoghegan’s re- 


view of *‘The Late Christopher Bean’’ will appear 
in the next issue. | 


SIXTH ANNUAL NATURE 
CONTEST 


Ee student from the fifth grade 
through high school is invited to 
take part in the sixth annual Nature 
contest, which will be held in the Chil- 
dren’s Museum of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute on Saturday, April 29. Students of 
grades five through eight will be asked 
to identify fifty specimens; high-school 
pupils must be able to recognize one 
hundred plants and animals. The con- 
test for the elementary students will 
take place at ten oclock in the morning 
and that for the high-school students at 
one-thirty in the afternoon. All the 
specimens shown in the contest will be 
selected from the study list, which, with 
entry blanks, may be obtained from the 
Carnegie Institute. 

As in past years, prizes will be awarded 
to the students who are able to identify 
correctly the greatest number of natural- 
history specimens. 
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THROUGH 
THE EDITOR'S 
WINDOW 


BY SAMUEL HARDEN CHURCH 


MUSSOLINI’S IDEA OF CIVILIZATION 


rR. Mussoxini, in his speech on 

March 26 advancing his claims 
against France, gave utterance to this 
amazing declaration: “‘We consider a 
perpetual peace as a catastrophe for hu- 
man civilization.” 

What does he mean by establishing a 
maxim like that? It will be interesting 
to study it. Mr. Mussolini is the dicta- 
tor of the Italian state, and at the same 
time he is the trustee of all the interests 


of the Italian people—their lives, their 
properties, and all else that concerns 


their welfare. In what way, then, 
could a perpetual peace be a catastrophe 
for that part of human civilization that 
comprises the Italian nation? We are 
all seeing with our own eyes the results 
of war in Spain and in China. War 
means death and destruction, and that 
only; it settles no problem of national 
life. Mr. Mussolini has sent many 
dispatches to the Spanish commander, 
General Franco, glorifying the Spanish 
civil war and expressing his delight in 
the participation of Italian soldiers in 
that conflict. Why does it give him 
delight to know that thousands of the 
sons of Italy have died in a war which, 
by no possible exercise of reason, could 
be of any concern to them? In what way 
could it be delightful to him to deprive 
so many of Italy’s mothers of their sons, 
wives of their husbands, and children 
of their fathers? What can he say to 
comfort them in this bereavement that 
he has indefensibly caused by sending 


the chivalry of Italy to die without a 
cause in a foreign land? 

The conclusion of the whole matter 
is that civilization is an institution in 
which Mr. Mussolini’s methods can 
have no part. It was said by Lord 
Acton a good while ago that absolute 
power would destroy any man who uses 
it. As the custodian of the glorious in- 
heritance of Italian art, Mr. Mussolini 
is unfaithful to his trust in provoking 
from other nations an attack which if 
successful would necessarily destroy 
Rome and Naples and Florence; and as 
the self-styled guardian of civilization 
by war he is unmasking the willingness 
and desire on his part to destroy the chief 
cities of the British and French people. 
In what way, then, is he competent to 
speak for civilization? We say, not at 
all; civilization can have no part with 
him while he holds to that opinion; and 
we accept eternally the symbol of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s umbrella against Mr. 
Mussolini's clenched fist. 


ISOLATION 


HEN the American Government 
Ws founded its people possessed 
three major qualifications: religion, de- 
mocracy, and good faith. Straightway 
came settlers to our shores from all 
quarters of the world, and there began a 
process of assimilation which has knit 
the groups of all races into a compact 
nation. It was logical and inevitable 
that the ideal of such a people should 
be peace, for any war by America with 
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any other country would be fratricide. 
It is true that our country has had her 
wars, both civil and foreign, but her 
passionate love of peace has expanded 
after each conflict into a deepening reso- 
lution to reach the high goal of a tran- 
quil life. Perhaps she has been, to use 
Sir Philip Sidney’s phrase, ‘‘more de- 
terminate to do than skilful how to 
do,"’ but her wish is always for peace. 

It may happen in the chances of in- 
ternational life that before these words 
are printed in the CaRNEGIE MaGazINE 
Europe will be enveloped in the con- 
flagration of another war. The forces 
that are provoking this new destruction 
over there spring from the same brutal 
remnants of Europe’s ancient tribes from 
which the last war came. When it is 
ended there will be another Treaty of 
Versailles, more severe than the last 
one, more exacting in personal punish- 
ment than that one, and this time its 
restrictions will be maintained against 
all future adventurers. 

But if the new war occurs, the obliga- 
tion of America will be to keep her 
skirts clear from the spreading flames. 
Washington, our first isolationist, in 
advising the American people to avoid 
entanglements in the quarrels of Europe, 
uttered a piece of wisdom that is as 
appropriate to our moral welfare today 
as it was when he spoke it one hundred 
and forty years ago. 

One day during the Great War I 
stood in Schenley Park and watched a 
thousand young men assemble there for 
registration in the American army. 
They came from everywhere and were in 
civilian clothes, each one carrying a 
suitcase, each one just away from the 
shop, the farm, or the office, each one 
breaking home ties for the first time. 
Two of these young men I happened to 
know very well; to the rest of them I 
felt as an elder brother. They soon 
changed into their uniforms and were 
quickly swallowed up in that aggrega- 
tion of four million American soldiers 
who went to war to make another war 
impossible. A sense of pity and grief 
filled my heart for these youthful war- 


riors, so helpless to avoid the foreign 
service from which so many thousands 
were never to return. The same emo- 
tions had doubtless touched the fathers 
and mothers in four million other homes. 
And when it was over, America said, 
‘Never again!’’ Let us hold to that re- 
solve. Let us not again condemn our 
youth to extinction in the hell and 
death of a modern war. Let us keep out 
of it. In so far as our people are con- 
cerned we have executed a solemn pact 
to end war, and the only way to end it 
is not to fight in it. In that way we 
shall preserve our original principles of 
religion, democracy, and good faith. 


THE NINTH SYMPHONY 


Ws the Pittsburgh Orchestra 
gave the opening notes of Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony, I felt that I 
was entering into the King’s Palace, 
with the pageantry of an empire on 
every hand. The second movement with 
its dashing melodies brought into the 
imagination the knightly Horse Guards 
in scarlet and steel, seeming to beat the 
time with clattering hoof and rattling 
saber. The third part, in its deep and 
solemn harmonies, pictured a world 
rising above envy and war; and then, 
when Beethoven seemed to have ex- 
hausted the power of a hundred players 
to carry the imagery of his music to 
greater heights, the Mendelssohn Choir, 
with two hundred men and women, 
caught the angel strain with their 
voices, and Orchestra and Choir carried 
the music upward until it crashed in a 
majestic ending at the gates of Heaven. 

No earlier performance could ever 
have surpassed the excellence of the 
production and the enthusiasm between 
the audience and the platform as in this 
achievement. When it was finished the 
people were on their feet, and, moved 
by an emotion that we have never before 
witnessed in Pittsburgh, were giving 
expression to their feelings in a storm of 
approbation and triumph. Fritz Reiner, 
conducting this master work of human 
genius without a note of that superb 
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music on his desk, brought forth its 
beauty and variety with every shading 
of height and depth that it required. 
With this power to make music or to 
suppress it, he looked like Jupiter; and 
when a quiet passage ended with an in- 
tensive moment of silence he seemed to 
be hurling thunderbolts which ex- 
ploded themselves with impressive force 
in the drums and trumpets. 

It was an evening of accomplishment 
and wonder, leaving the conviction that 
what the American Constitution is to 
statesmanship, what Hamlet is to litera- 
ture, and what the Parthenon is to 
architecture, the Ninth Symphony is 
to music. 

BEAUTY AND UGLINESS 


I think there is a difference between beauty and 
ugliness, and not of degree only but of kind. 
Beauty is not something alien to life and hard to 
come by; it is not the peculiar possession of the 
artist, but a sort of natural right of all men. It 
is an attribute of actions, institutions, and beliefs, 
social, philosophical, and religious, as well as of 
things and natural phenomena. A scheme of life 
that is ugly, or even drab, is of the wrong shape. 
The people of the historic past, even from late 


Neolithic times, never succeeded in producing 
anything really ugly in their artifacts or their 
arts, and this remained true down to some four 
centuries ago. Of course the great mass of crafts- 


men and artificers . . . had no idea that they 
were producing art or fostering beauty. They 
were simply living a life that apparently satisfied 
them and stimulated their creative capacity. 
They fabricated their pottery and jewels, their 
textiles and carvings, as they did because they 
liked them that way, and something born, or 
fostered, in them led them to do the right and the 
beautiful thing. 
—Ratpx Apams Cram 


SHAKESPEARE CELEBRATION 


At 10:30 on the morning of April 22 the Shake- 
2 Birthday Club of Pittsburgh will celebrate 
the bard’s anniversary with exercises before his 
statue at the entrance to Carnegie Music Hall. 
Henry F. Boettcher, head of the department of 
drama at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, is 
the president of this club, which is the first of 
its kind to be organized in the United States. 


MAGAZINE INDEX 


The index to Volume XII of the Carneciz 
MaGazing, covering the issues from April, 1938, 
to March, 1939, is now available and may be had 
on request. 
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